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Design in the Grades 
FRANCES E. EBY 


AVE YOU tried approaching the as a starting point. The teacher must 
subject of design by the direct place in the hands of the pupil some 
brush method? If you have not, there tools with which he can experiment. 
is a joy reserved for you. The work is What shall we use? There is the great 
simple, direct, and easily handled. The field of Nature with unlimited resources 
results are quickly attained. All chil- to him who knows the key. The young 
dren can do the work, although it is not designer, however, is confused with the 
to be expected that all can attain equal multiplicity and complexity of her 
merit. Something, however, of the joy stores and stands helpless or worse yet, 
of the creator may be given each child tries to reproduce her forms as they are. 
something may be taught of the If he could go to Nature with well 
harmony which is wrought by a careful defined ideas of line and space, her 
study of space relations. After all, treasures would become his _ tools. 
what is design but a putting together of Some way must be found to bridge this 
lines, masses and colors in an effort to gap. 
produce order? Let us start with some of the ideas 
Contrary to the common belief, the which are already a possession of the 
ability to design belongs not to the child. Geometric symbols have been 
favored few. As a matter of fact, itis with him from the first. From his 
the result of determined effort. As kindergarten days he has been familiar 
someone has said of genius, so is it true with the square, the circle, the rectangle, 
of design, that it is really “nine-tenths and the semi-circle, and he can readily 
perspiration, one-tenth inspiration.’”’ learn modifications of these. When we 
Appreciation is really a common pos- stop to think that the basis of all 
session but a possession which may be repeated pattern is geometric, we can 
easily lost through lack of cultivation. readily see that this is a logical way to 
Some way must be found to make it begin. 
grow, for it is appreciation rather then Precede the work in design with some 
technique that we hope to develop in preliminary practice in brush work. 
the student. He must have exercises Load the brush with black paint and, 
which will lead him to criticise, judge holding it vertically, or on “tip toe” as 
and select. the little people say, draw firm, true 
When we approach any subject in the _ lines across the paper. Let the lines be 
creative field, we are appalled by the about one-eighth of an inch in thickness 
total lack of ideas tangible enough to use and from four to six inches long. Ob- 
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serve margins and space evenly, for even 
in this simple exercise the problem of 
design is apparent. In fact, fine rela- 
tion in spacing is the very groundwork of 
design. 

Effective progress will depend upon 
orderly steps, so having started a mind 
to experimenting with space relations, 
proceed to the next step—the develop- 
ment of a border created purely of 
geometric forms, and using at first the 
simple principle of repetition. Mere 
repetition will not create beauty, but 
repetition with a careful regard to cor- 
rect spacing will produce harmony and 
a feeling for rhythm. 

Problem I. 
the page (always observing margins or 
placing) and on this line build a series 
of geometric forms. Let the first be 
a repetition of triangles, the second 
squares, the third of semi-circles, and so 
on. Then try a combination of two 
forms, keeping one subordinate to the 
other and watching the area of white 


Paint a firm line across 


which is formed between the forms 
painted (See Plate 1). 

These little borders are immensely 
practical in all later problems. They 
serve at first to fix the geometric forms 
in the child’s mind and to give him a 
feeling of confidence in himself and his 
brush, as well as stimulating his inven- 
tive abilities. They can be applied at 
once to problems in stitchery, such as a 
finish to the neck of a dress, or the top of 
a bag. Again they are most. effectively 
used in the decorating of gift boxes. 

Problem II. The next step deals 
with the further development of lines 
arranged to form a motif suitable for 
repetition. The motif must be based 
upon some geometric form—square, 


diamond, circle, or triangle. The 


square is perhaps the easiest to develop 
first. 

Draw with a ruler upon a paper of 
given size six or eight two-inch squares, 
the purpose being to give several areas 
with which to experiment and several 
motifs to select from. 

Start with the first square, painting a 
band of black about the edge. Give the 
band a definite width but avoid having 
it too heavy. Concentrate the atten- 
tion upon the inner area. Add to the 
center of each edge a definite geometric 
form—a square, rectangle, triangle, or 
semi-circle, studying intently the inner 
area created by each successive form 
created. As the fourth little geometric 
form is added, the child discovers a 
lovely central area which has been pro- 
duced by his spotting of black. His 
interest is awakened by his creation 
and he is willing now, yes, anxious to 
venture further. Have him study his 
design until he feels that a central 
spot will produce a finer relationship 
between the black and white areas. 
Then add a tiny center of interest, 
always geometric, and a complete unit 
is there. The adding of this spot calls 
for good judgment on the part of the 
child. The spot must be neither too 
large nor too small, and he will arrive at 
the correct decision only by experiment- 
ing and criticising. 

During the problem, the childish mind 
is centered on one thing, his balance of 
dark and light, and while his technique 
may be far from perfect, he is growing 
in appreciation, and we can afford to 
disregard his imperfections. Let me 
say, however, that the technique will 
steadily improve, because with a mind 
strongly centered on form, brush diffi- 
culties will be overcome. 
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TYPICAL PROBLEMS FROM 


“DESIGN FOR THE GRADES ” 3 
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PLATE 2 
4 A GOOD SERIES OF DESIGN PROBLEMS FOR THE GRADES IS HARD TO FIND. THE PROBLEMS EXPLAINED 
i HERE BY MISS FRANCES EBY ARE PRACTICAL, CONSECUTIVE AND WITHIN THE REACH OF THE AVERAGE 


GRADE PUPIL. 
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With the completion of one unit the 
child is ready to try again for the work 
takes but a few minutes. Let him 
experiment with different forms; try 
cutting off the corners, working always 
inside the square. Caution him to keep 
the design simple, keeping both black 
and white each a unit. Soon several 
designs have developed, each very 
different. Study them. Which is fin- 
est? Which has the best balance of 
dark and light? Which has the finest 
space relations? Would one be more 
interesting if its outer edge were varied? 
Try it, but be careful to keep the varia- 
tions slight. Have no long hooks en the 
edge to distract the eye. Study the 
corner. Is it unduly prominent, or did 
you get around it “‘ without being seen?”’ 
(See Plate 2.) 

Do not try for striking originality; try 
for simplicity and direct, clear thinking. 
Work always in mass and keep the 
masses definitely geometric. There will 
then be no danger of a design which has 
no character. The child must steadily 
gain in power to criticise his work. A 
weak design will be readily recognized 
by him when he finds that he cannot 
definitely describe its parts. 

Problem III. This problem deals 
with the development of pattern in “all- 
over” form. The first step is to deter- 
mine the lines on which the pattern shall 
be built. If we examine all-over pat- 
terns of any kind, textile, wall paper or 
whatever it may be, we find always an 
underlying geometric plan. If these 
lines are not planned, the pattern will 
inevitably take on lines of its own so it is 
wise to direct it. These lines will form a 
skeleton or framework upon which to 
work. The simplest form of patternisthe 
check although any form may be chosen. 
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Plan with ruler and pencil a checker- 
board of squares one and one-half inches 
in size. These large squares give ample 
room for little fingers with clumsy 
brushes. Choose from the preceding 
problem the finest of the designs and 
reproduce it freely in the alternate 
squares, just as if you were planning 
a checkerboard with one decorative 
square and one plain one. If your 
square has interesting edges, you have 
all the fun of seeing an entirely new 
motif appear in the alternate square. 
(See Plate 3.) This study of the 
background area is one of the most 
fascinating phases of direct brush work; 
it is there, new, and at once—an element 
of joy to the child. Take time to enjoy 
the discovery with him. 

The next step is to consider the new 
area. Is it complete? If not, what 
shall we do with it? Study it well for 
balance of dark and light. Is the 
original motif largely light? Then 
study for a pleasing balance of dark. 
Call the original motif a flower. It is 
really rather flower-like. Add a stem 
to it. The stem may become very 
decorative. It may have thorns, tri- 
angular ones, of course. It may need 
leaves, geometric ones. Suggest, always 
in geometric language, the mid-vein if 
some light seems necessary in the leaves. 
Geometric terms will tend to keep the 
design clear and prevent meaningless, 
characterless lines. (See Plate 4.) 

Study the design to see if the message 
is clear. Every part of the design must 
have something to say or it has no 
reason for being. If one part is made so 
prominent that the others are over- 
balanced, the unity is destroyed, the 
beauty has departed. If each part 
stands equally important, the result is 
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confusion. Each element must support 
and complete the other. Here is an 
excellent opportunity to implant in the 
childish mind ‘that very valuable prin- 
ciple of subordination of the parts to the 
whole pattern. 

Do not worry if the work shows a 
tendency to “wobble”? somewhat. 
Remember the goal, appreciation, and 
have faith that the little designer’s 
technique will improve with each 

problem. 

So far the problems have been devel- 
oped only in dark and light and before 
going further afield one could with 
profit direct the child’s mind to the age- 
old examples of splendid design in black 
and white. The craft of the lace worker 

yields beautiful examples; the metal 
worker, the architect, the potter, the 
basket maker,all offer splendid examples 
developed entirely by means of carefully 
thought out spaces anda perfect balance 


of dark and light. Many beautiful 
examples of Indian basketry are quite 
accessible to the average schoolroom. 
Porcelain offers opportunity to study 
design in masses also. 

Color may enter into the problems al- 
ready outlined, adding to the joy with- 
out increasing the difficulties to any 
great extent. The plate may first be 
prepared with a wash of brilliant color, 
and the design may be then worked in 
black upon this as a ground color. 

Another way would be to prepare the 
checkerboard with complementary or 
analogous colors and then create the 
design in black (Plates 5 and 6). In 
this way the child may revel in the most 
brilliant colors his palette will afford and 
the black will subdue and harmonize. 

Still another way to indulge the love 
of color and still keep the problem simple 
is to deal with analogous colors entirely, 
starting with a light color, as yellow, and 
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BE BASED UPON SIMPLE MOTIFS LIKE THESE 
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PLATES 11 AND 12 SHOWING 


work through a sequence of color such as 
yellow, yellow-green, green, green-blue 
to a dark blue (See Plate 7). If a 
small area of paper color is reserved, 
sparkle and snap may be added by intro- 
ducing a jewel-like note of pure, brilliant 
color. The advantage of working with 
analogous colors lies in the fact that one 
color may be laid upon another, thus 
avoiding the necessity of working around 
the design. It is true, however, that the 
color scheme may often appear lifeless 
and the jewel-like bit of color must be 
added to give brilliancy. 

From this point there is no limit to the 
number of problems that may be devel- 
oped. The square repeat may be 
changed to the triangle (Plate 8), to 
the diamond, to the circle, or to 
the “dropped repeat”’ (Plate 9). The 
entire realm of pattern is open to the 
child now, and he has a basis on which 
to build. No matter from what angle 
the subject of design be approached, he 
will have an understanding of a few 
basic principles and he is ready to go on. 
Many beautiful examples from the 
looms of our textile factories may be 
obtained which will show the children 
how other designers in the professional 
field are working under the same limita- 
tions that they are and toward the same 
end—harmonious rhythmic spacing. 
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HOUSE AND GARDEN DESIGNS 


Some of the simple methods of apply- 
ing a design may be shown. Greeting 
‘ards can be evolved with the aid of 
individual motifs and a bit of lettering. 
Boxes can be decorated in enamels using 
these designs in border, all-over or in 
individual motifs. Beautiful note-book 
covers are another satisfactory applica- 
tion. Block-printing will carry the 
design beautifully to fabrics. 

Telling a story with one’s brush is 
always interesting. 
of the little 
Problem I in vertical lines to form a 
theater curtain. Add a band of dark at 
top and bottom and create geometric 
footlights, and behold, the problem is 
solved (See Plate 10). 
easy way of supplying a “rush order”’ 


Try uniting some 


geometric borders of 


Incidentally an 


for a poster is discovered when a poster 
is needed at once and ideas seem far 
away. 

Plan a house and garden (See Plates 
11, 12). 
divide a given space into pleasing pro- 
portions, the 


Remember, the problem is to 


name ‘“house’’ being 


merely the inspiration. Draw a_ rec- 
tangle; divide it into three parts, the 
central area being the house, the two 
end areas equal. Divide the central 
area into two parts, roof and wall. If 
the division is pleasing, let the eaves 
form a point for decorative fancy to play 
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upon. Use a little geometric border 
carefully planned for correct relation as 
to size. Doors or windows may be 
added, but are to serve merely as 
excuses to place attractive spots of dark 
and light. Let the door be the center of 
interest and make it such by creating the 
strongest contrasts of dark and light at 
this spot. Place a geometric tree at 
each side of the house and perhaps a 
garden of geometric flowers. Wonderful 
fairy castles will appear, quaint cottages, 
strange barns, no two alike yet all 
following a definite plan. 

Individual motifs worked out are in- 
finitely useful in the realm of applied 
design. Once developed in black and 
white, they are capable of infinite 
variations in color (See Plate 13). Very 
interesting borders may be evolved 


teaching rhythmic spacing (See Plate 14). 





These borders are very lovely worked 
out in embroidery for hat bands or in 
enamels on gift boxes. 

So far all of the problems developed 
have been worked out in the grades up 
to the eighth, and are all capable of 
infinite variation. They are intended 
as merely suggestive. 

Almost any problem in design can be 
built upon the foundation established by 
the preceding problem, for a strongly 
critical sense has been developed. The 
child has in each case studied one 
definite step in space division, and with 
the repetition involved in the variety of 
problems he has fixed in his mind a basis 
for selecting and judging and a steady 
increase in appreciation has been at- 
tained. The talented child will have 
gone far afield, but even the limited child 
has grown. 
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SHOWING SOME OF THE INDIVIDUAL MOTIFS THAT MAY BE DONE IN 


BLACK AND WHITE FOR LATER USE IN COLORED PATTERNS OR BORDERS 
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The Marionette as a Correlator in the 
Public Schools 


FREDERICK C. PAINTON 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY KARL 8. 


OBERT OWEN, the great English 

Utopian, as far back as_ 1815, 
preached that education should be 
based upon a pleasure and not a pain 
theory. It was his promise that knowl- 
edge should be swallowed like candy, 
eagerly and joyfully; and not forced 
down like castor oil with yowls and 
groans. 

The marionette, a revival of which 
has swept the country during the past 
two years, offers schools and educators 
an important means of educating 
children through play. As a correlator 
of the hand and mind, it could hardly be 
equalled, for it brings together the 
English and industrial arts departments 
as nothing else could. 

Of the three popular types of marion- 
ettes with which we are to deal, the 
string puppet—better known today as 
the Tony Sarg marionette— is the oldest. 
Its origin is lost in the maze of centuries 
preceding the written word; it is as old 
as pantomime and mimicry; three 
thousand years ago it was depicting 
farces in the Chinese market places. 
Among the Javanese savages, Hindu 
tribes, Greek, Roman, English and 
French history it is always present, 
amusing the crowds, mocking the gov- 
ernment, keeping alive the culture and 
traditions of races. Then, as now, it was 
operated by strings and in essence is 
unchanged. 

This string puppet is difficult to 
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operate, because each maniken has no 
fewer than six string controls, and some- 
times has as many as twenty-four. To 
operate it calls for much dexterity and 
practice which has heretofore limited its 
use to matured persons or professional 
puppeteers. Hence, although it can 
and probably will become a factor in 
public school education, the Dondo- 
Jenter marionette, the second and 
newest type, has much more educative 
value because of its simplicity. 

Mathurin M. Dondo, an instructor in 
the Romance Languages Department 
in Columbia University, New York, 
took out his patent last year, the first 
ever granted on marionettes in the 
United States. 

Instead of floating airily on the end 
of strings, the Dondo marionette is 
solidly mounted on a steel rail; in 
place of six or more controls it has but 
four and is so simple to operate that a 
child of seven would find no difficulty 
in producing lifelike movements. The 
puppeteers stand below stage instead of 
working from above. Because of the 
solidity of the marionette, a puppeteer 
can operate from two to three characters 
because when not talking a character is 
usually quiet. A _ string marionette 
requires an operator for each actor. 

Each theatre has about three rails on 
which the puppets are slid on and off 
stage. There is one control to each 
arm, a wire fastened to the elbow; 
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A “CLOSE UP” OF DONDO MARIONETTES. THE WIRES CONTROLLING THE ARMS ARE SHOWN 


another attached to the back of the 
neck, controls the head and upper part 
of the body; while the fourth is a sort of 
universal joint, fastened to the lower 
torso which permits the character to 
turn in any direction. On his own 
puppet, Dr. Dondo has a little gear 
attached to the wheels upon which the 
puppet slides, and this moves the legs 
up and down in a walking motion. 
The amateur manufacturer, however, 
an use a little wooden bar connected by 
wires to the feet, and the twiddling of 
this will secure the same effect. This 


method is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. Simple as it seems, these 
controls enable the operator to imitate 
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any movement possible to a human be- 
ing—natural enough to create the 
illusion of reality. 

A child with his instinctive gift for 
gesture can take the little wooden figure 
and make it live, breathe and thrill the 
audience as if it were a miniature John 
Barrymore. 

Because of its airy lightness, the 
string marionette is used primarily in 
producing farces, comedies and folk 
plays; but the Dondo marionette can 
not only enact all of these, but tragedies 
and dramas as well. 

As far as possible the Dondo puppet 
reacts to gestures which the operator 
engrossed in his lines—would naturally 
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A COMPLETE OUTFIT. THE STAGE IS 7 FT. HIGH AND 9 FT. LONG. THE EXPOSED STAGE IS &4 X 24 IN. 


make if he were acting out the situation. 
The puppeteer desiring to press his hand 
over his own heart would move the 
control so the little puppet will put his 
fist over his left side and bow as grace- 
fully as a Beau Brummell. 

The other type of puppet is distinctly 
American and is a child’s invention. It 
is the bottle puppet and is the simplest 
to construct, but not as useful as the 
conventional type. Bottles of ordinary 
size are dressed in muslin costumes and 
placed on a stage usually made out of 
white pine. In the back drop there is a 
slot wide enough to permit the child’s 
hands to slip through and move the 
characters. The hands are hidden 
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from view by a raised footlight guard 
about two inches high. The stage is 
either on the eye level or slightly above. 

A brief survey of the teaching possi- 
bilities of the puppet arouses surprise as 
to why it was not adopted long ago. 

To the English department, the 
marionette is, of course, invaluable. 
We are none of us so old we cannot 
remember what a bore it was to read 
Macbeth with parts assigned to various 
members of the class. The words were 
meaningless and appreciation was lack- 
ing, because the play did not live; we 
could not visualize it. 

Assume a marionette stage and 
puppets, members of the class rehearsed 
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MATHURIN M. DONDO, INVENTOR OF ,DONDO 
MARIONETTES 


in the story, costumes, scenery and 
lighting. The classic would be evoca- 
tive, full of fire; and appreciation could 
not be lacking. Latent dramatic talent 
is sure to be discovered; no better train- 
ing in elocution could be devised. The 
classes in English composition would 
eagerly undertake to write little plays; 
for all who have come in contact with 
the puppet say it is a fascinating creature 
that forces one to write something for 
it to say. Faulty dialogue, incoherent 
plots and impossible situations would 
ruthlessly be exposed, because the 
puppet in his proportionally built stage 
is a living person and cannot act un- 
naturally. In courses dealing with the 
technical aspects of the drama, the 
puppet would be priceless. 

Its value to reading courses would lie 
in the desire of the student to rewrite 
such stories as Peter Pan and Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales into short plays. 
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In the domestic arts the marionette 
shows its real value as a correlator. In 
making the costumes, the sewing classes 
would be required to study the history of 
costumes, thereby gaining a knowledge 
of period fashions. Familiarity with 
textiles, their virtues and defects would 
be a natural concomitant. These classes 
would, of course, make the curtain, 
draperies and other cloth properties. 

To the manual training class would 
fall the delightfully interesting tasks of 
making the stage, the wings, drops and 
marionettes. As the size of the puppets 
range from seventeen to twenty inches, 
the young carpenters would have to 
build chairs, tables and other properties 
in proportion, thereby learning uncon- 
sciously this very important principle 
of art. The making of the body of a 
marionette is comparatively simple. 
Any soft wood or even stuffed cloth 
(stockings from ten-cent store) is good 
material. The articulated knee is made 
with a half-lap joint when the figure is of 
wood, and the flexible arm movement is 
attained by attaching the whittled arm 
to the shoulder with a piece of leather. 
The wires are hooked to the arms with 
screw-eyes or brads. To secure a waist 
movement, the torso is sawed in two 
and attached by a leather strip. A push 
upward on the wire controlling the head 
controls the waist. 

The work of designing the stage, set- 
tings, color schemes and modelling the 
faces of the marionettes would be done 
by the art department classes. The 
neck articulates on a dowel pin which 
protrudes from the shoulders. Into the 
neck are driven several small nails which 
act as a binder for the modelling wax 
out of which the face is shaped. The 
wax can be bought at any art store. 
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THE MARIONETTE AS A CORRELATOR 





The faces can be made permanent by 
being covered with a fine gauze covered 
with glue, which when dry forms a hard 
protecting surface which may be painted. 
Tempera paint is the best for this 
purpose and should be shellaced after- 
wards. In modelling faces emphasis 
should be placed on the fact that normal 
features in proportion to the rest of the 
figure will not register expression over 
the footlights. Hence, the best results 
are obtained by caricaturing the facial 
expressions. 

Students interested in electricity can 
very well co-operate with the art 
department in working out novel light- 
ing effects. The simplest, of course, are 
obtained with an ordinary tungsten 
bulb covered with blue, red and yellow 
cloth to secure the desired color. But 
this field opens up a great opportunity 
for experimentation in working out color 
combinations. 

Lettering and designing classes could 


draw the advertising posters and design 
the programs and tickets. 

Marionette clubs are springing up 
rapidly in Eastern and mid-Western 
universities. Princeton, Harvard, Co- 
lumbia and others have their groups 
composed of students of the drama, 
writers and teachers. High schools and 
elementary schools are commencing to 
use the puppet. Dr. Dondo informed 
me during the course of a conversation 
that the experiments which resulted in 
his marionette were started primarily 
because he wished to take advantage of 
its educative value. For that reason, 
he said, Martin Jenter is co-operating 
with him in making bare stages and 
puppets which will be sold to any school 
at the cost of manufacture. Although 
this has been done by many schools in 
the East, it would seem that the value 
of the marionette as a correlator lies in 
the fact that the students should build 
the complete outfit. It is to be hoped 
that its use spreads. 





MATHURIN M. DONDO EXPLAINING HIS MARION- 
ETTE TO MARTIN JENTER, THE WIDELY KNOWN 
POSTER ARTIST, WHO HAS ESPOUSED THE CAUSE 
OF ART, AND IS MANUFACTURING A FEW OF 
: THE NEW TYPE OF PUPPET 
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A Mother Goose Puppet Circus 


HARRIET HERENDEEN 


HE STORY of our miniature 

circus might be a suggestion to 
some one wishing to work out a similar 
project. This one was done by all the 
children in a ward school containing the 
first five grades. 

Mother Goose made a good subject 
because of the variety of rhymes and 
characters she presents. In addition to 
these one may add characters from old 
myths and legends. All these are so 
well known and realistic that it is not 
dificult for the children to reproduce 
them in puppets. 

The developing of the project fur- 
nished employment for the children in 
the manual training, sewing, art, reading 
and language classes. 

The first problem was the stage, which 
was constructed in the manual training 
department. It represented a small 
circus tent about 20 x 40 inches and was 
15 inches high. A muslin covering was 
arranged to represent the top of the tent. 
A United States flag floated from the 
center pole. The stage and three sides 
were made of wooden slats placed a few 
inches apart, and this structure was 
covered with strawboard. There were 
small “‘peek holes’ cut in the straw- 
board at the back so the operators would 
have no difficulty in carrying on the 
performance. The back wall of the 
stage was decorated in pastello to 
represent an ampitheatre and an audi- 
ence attending the circus. Among these 
were the balloon man, a peanut vender 
and a boy with ice cream cones. This 
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made a fitting background for the circus. 
The sides were arranged with wings 
similar to a real stage where our minia- 
ture actors were to enter and exit. 
These wings were decorated in keeping 
with a circus. There were advertise- 
ments of ‘“Snazie the Snake Charmer,” 
“Jack the Sword Swallower,’’ and the 
“Fat Woman.” ‘This stage fitted on 
the top of a teacher’s desk which had a 
four-inch railing around the top on three 
sides. This left a space beneath the 
stage for operating our puppets through 
a hole two inches wide which extended 
the entire length of the stage. 

There were curtains hung from the 
ceiling across the front of the schoolroom. 
These were dropped in front of the stage 
between the acts. 

The children were encouraged to go 
to the library to search books and 
magazines for articles on puppet shows. 
School readers and other books con- 
taining Mother Goose rhymes were 
read and memorized. 

The characters were made of thin 
lumber, mostly cigar boxes, and jointed 
with small brads. The faces were 
molded from a paste of salt, flour and 
water; then water-colored to make them 
lifelike. The children studied and 
made costumes appropriate for each 
character. 

The animals (except the trained ones) 
were cut from heavy construction paper 
or wood and painted with water color 
and crayola. The performing animals 
were made of bearskin cloth, flannel and 
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fur. The heads were stuffed with cot- 
ton. A child slipped his hand through 
a hole in the floor of the stage and into 
the body of the animal, with one finger 
in each foreleg. The animal did as he 
was told by a clown. 

The cages were made of “erector”’ 
sets furnished by the children. Con- 
struction paper was added to make the 
cages complete. 

There were “Jumping Jacks’’ made 
of strawboard and jointed with brass 
fasteners. These were joined on the 
back by strings and a stick was glued 
on the body so they could be held up- 
right. 
a long string. 

Others were made with the profile to 
the audience and fastened on a thread 
between two sticks which reminded one 


They were operated by means of 


of a trapeze. 

A long clown was made by crossing 
sticks fastened to a head and shoulders 
cut from wood. He could be made to 
jump up, then drop to head and shoulder 
height. 

A number of children were stationed 
behind the curtain, When a band ap- 
peared a Victrola record was started and 
the children accompanied it by playing 
upon combs wrapped in thin paper. 

Mother Goose, leading her gander, 
This dialogue 
was given by one child. Other children 
took the parts of animals and characters. 
The program was divided into three acts 


announced the program. 


the first being the parade, the second 
presenting clowns, animals, Mother 
Goose characters, ete., and the third 
containing the side shows and _ the 
merry-go-round. 


The following dialogue which was 
given with the play was worked out in 
language classes: 
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MoTHER Goose & Co. 


Handy Spandy 
growling. Enter 


(Curtain goes up. 
calling, animals 
Mother Goose.) 

MotuHer Goose—Children, Ladies, 
Gentlemen: I greet you, my children, I 
greet you. (Ducks quack, 
crows, bears growl.) We have come 
Many times 
my faithful gander has been well nigh 
ready togive up. Haven't you, gander? 
(Gander quacks We are 
presenting to you tonight the only 
original Mother Goose Puppets. You 
will meet many old friends and some 


rooster 


many miles to greet you. 


“Yes, yes.’’) 


new ones. We have the only one-ring 
puppet circus in the world to-day. 
The parade starts promptly at eight 
o'clock with one continuous perform- 
ance from that time on. May the 
children always know me and the 
grown-ups never forget me. (Mother 
Goose moves off stage-—-Goose quacks 
“‘By-by.’’) (Circus beginsimmediately 

whistles blow, animals growl,) Handy 
Spandy calls: Big girls, little girls, 
right this way, peanuts, cracker jack, 
five cents a whack; Handy Spandy, 
Jack-a-dandy loves little girls and sugar 
candy; 
shop, and out he ran, hop, hop, hop. 


He bought some at a grocer 


Popcorn, Popcorn, (Dogs bark, Handy 
Spandy puts hand to ear)—-Hark! the 
dogs do bark. The mummers are 
coming to town, some in rags, some in 
tags and some in velvet gowns. 


PARADE BEGINS 


Uncle Sam, cages of animals, Old 
Woman who lived in a shoe, band wagon, 
etc., etc. 

(Curtain drawn and acrobats placed 


for second act. Curtain raised. 
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MortuHer GooseE—Well, children, did 
my mummer please you? We will now 
entertain you with our family of acro- 
bats. In the background are our 
‘purple prancers”’ who can take a pose 
and hold it longer than any other per- 
formers in theworld. Youwill see Jacky 
Jumper, on the right, Sammy Scare- 
Crow on the left, Little Coio, the 
Japanese Trapeze artist and Columbine 
my daughter, who does dizzy dances in 
mid air, also many others. (Jumping 
Jacks perform.) 

SAMMIE—Say Jack, are you a pretty 
good jumper? 

JacKk—Fine, watch me. 

SaMMIE—That’s a one-sided jump. 
But say, can you guess riddles? 

Jack—Try me and see. 

SAMMIE— All right, here’s one. As I 
was going to St. Ives, I met a man with 
seven wives. Each wife had seven 
sacks, each sack had seven cats, each 
cat had seven kits. Kits, cats, sacks 
and wives, how many were going to St. 
Ives? 

Jack—That’s easy—one. The rest 
were coming. Here’s one for you. You 
answer, ‘‘ just like me.”’ 

SAMMIE— We're off. 


Jack—TI went up one pair of stairs. 

SaAMMIE—Just like me. 

Jack—lI went up two pairs of stairs. 

SaAMMIE—Just like me. 

Jack—I looked out of a window. 

SAMMIE—Just like me. 

Jack—There I saw a monkey. 

SamMie—Just like me. Ha, ha, ha, 
that’s one on me. 

Rep Ctown—Here am I little jump- 
ing Joan, when nobody’s with me I’m 
always alone. (Acrobats perform.) 

Lone Citown—I'll tell you a story 
about Jack and Nora, and now, my 
story’s begun, I’ll tell you another about 
Jack and his brother and now my story’s 
done. 

RoostER—enters and crows, Cock-a- 
doodle-do, My dame has lost her shoe, 
My Master’s lost his fiddle string and 
knows not what to do. 

Mrs. Hren—enters—cluck—cluck 
cluck—What is your dame to do? Till 
master finds his fiddle string, she’ll 
dance without her shoe. 

Bun Man—Hot cross buns, hot cross 
buns, one a penny, two a penny, hot 
cross buns, hot cross buns, if you have 
no daughters, give them to your sons, 
hot cross buns. (Rings bell.) 
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Red 
follows. 

He—Good morning, little girl. 

SHE—Good morning. 

He—Where are you going this fine 
day? 

SHE—To my grandmother’s house, 
just over the way. I’ve cakes and pies 
and butter and whey, for she’s been sick 
for many a day. 

He—You go that way, I'll go this 
(clicks jaws). Hope I get there first. 

Morner Goose—(Announces _ her 
Arabian Horse.) And now 
children I want you to meet my famous 
Arabian Horse—Ali Baba (he enters 
and bows), and his trainer—Zookie Zan 
(he bows). This wonderful horse counts, 


Riding Hood  enters—Wolf 


famous 


adds sums and chooses handsomest child 
all by his intelligent pawing. 
TRAINER—AIli Baba, show the child- 
ren that you can count to three. (He 
paws three times.) How many are one 
plus one? (He paws two.) How many 
are three minus one? (He paws two.) 
Now Ali Baba look about you and choose 
from this crowd the handsomest child. 
Look carefully. What’s that, Miss 
Muffet? (Horse is silent.) Is it Mary, 
Mary, Quite Contrary? (Horse is silent.) 





Is it Bo Peep? (Horse nods.) This 
proves that this horse has attended 


Custer School faithfully. We bid you 


all farewell. (Enter Clown—Old 
woman flies by.) 
CLown—There was an old woman 


who rode on a broom with a high-gee, 
ho-gee-humble, she took her old cat 
behind for a groom, with a _ limble- 
lamble-humble. They traveled along 
until they came to the sky with a high- 
gee, ho-gee-humble. 

(Clown running off calls) Here comes 
the pied piper, children, run, run, run. 

Bo Prep enters crying—Little Bo 
Peep has lost her sheep and can’t tell 
where to find them. 
and they’ll come home bringing their 
tails behind them. 

(CLOWN enters 


Leave them alone 


Now children, this is 
(He 


Greet them. 


Cozy Lion—Bow to the children. 
And Taggy Tiger 
(He waves paw.) And last but not least 
a Peppy pup. (He barks.) Now chil- 
dren these animals are never cross, you 


bows. ) 


need never fear them in the dark for they 
dearly love you. (Cozy starts to shake 
his head.) What’s that? 
his head Peppy Pup likes you 


(Cozy nods 
yes. ) 


best of all, he is always ready for a 
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Isn’t that so, Peppy? 


romp. (Puppy 
barks.) Taggy Tiger, can you patti- 
cake for the children? 


and listens.) 


ought to be.) 
(Goes to him BaLL Hour 
Yes, Cozy wants to play 
bean (He plays.) times. 
All right, now tell the children good- A 


(Whips crack 


porridge for you. 


night. and they dis- ought to be. 


appear. ) Grand Finale. (Handy 


(Curtain drops. Stage is prepared 


for last act. Curtain rises.) animals growl, etc.) 


We now have to offer 
you the most curious freak of modern 
Come and see, come and see. 
horse with his tail where his head 


band plays, merry-go-round 





(Horse with his tail where his head 


Spandy yells, 
whistles, 
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AN EASY PROBLEM FOR HOLIDAY CRAFTSMEN : 
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Let There be Beauty Everywhere in the 
Realm of the Child 


ELIZABETH CAHILL 


“ TF GENERAL EDUCATION should 
begin, as Holmes says, two hundred 
years before a child is born, at what age 
after birth should education in art 
begin? That is a question that interests 
me greatly as I observe my sisters’ 
babies and the babies of all my kindred.” 
The speaker was a young English- 
French governess on a sugar plantation 
in San Domingo. She had specialized 
in Fine Arts, Music, Modern Languages 
in a celebrated Eastern university, and 
on the very day when she received her 
diploma, the professor of the Romance 
tongues asked her whether she would 
consider accepting a position in the home 
of a multi-millionaire sugar planter who 
ranted a young, inspired person with a 
deep ardor for the beautiful things in 
life to be a teacher-comrade for two 
young children. 

“ An idealist like you, mademoiselle, ’’ 
the professor urged, “would find yourself 
in very enchanting surroundings. The 
house itself is a palace having a superb 
gallery filled with masterpieces repre- 
senting every school of art. The gar- 
dens are maintained by a Spanish land- 
scape gardener of great renown. You 
could think and plan and create to your 
heart’s desire, gathering experience that 
will be of much value to you later if you 
wish to be a director of drawing in a 
public school or in a college of arts.”’ 

This argument seemed sound and the 
sugar plantation with all its possibilities 
in the direction of the picturesque had a 
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lure that proved irresistible. And so 
Miss Buzin had accepted the position 
where she found herself ideally placed 
for the carrying out of plans and methods 
that had often occurred to her in the 
States where the children of her sisters 
and brothers were under sympathetic 
observation. 

Among the interesting incidents of her 
stay at the plantation were frequent 
conversations with painters, sculptors, 
art critics, art connoisseurs, who were 
being liberally entertained by Mr. De 
Pierra, the master of the plantation. 
From them she received fresh inspiration 
which added color and depth to her work 
in presenting the various problems of art 
to her two young charges. 

The talk about the age at which art 
education should begin had been sug- 
gested one day when Monsieur Bleriot, 
who had been associated with Joseph 
Pennell at various times during his 
artistic career, was quoting the famous 
master of etching in regard to the effect 
of the ugly and the commonplace upon 
young children. 

‘“‘ Art education is going on all the day 
whether by intent or otherwise. What 
to omit, what to avoid is just as impor- 
tant, I believe, as what to stress inten- 
sively. From the time an infant begins 
to use its eyes, it should see nothing that 
is intrinsically ugly or unsightly. Bad 
coloring, bad lines, bad proportions are 
just as objectionable so far as the mental 
well-being of the child is concerned as are 
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bad odors and unwholesome atmospheres 
so far as its physical well being is 
concerned. ”’ 

It was this bold assertion from 
Monsieur Bleriot that had prompted the 
question of Miss Buzin. 

In reply to that question, the asso- 
ciate of Joseph Pennell became very 
explicit. 

“T make it a rule in my home,” he 
explained, ‘‘that our children shall not 
even catch a glimpse of certain illus- 
trated newspapers and magazines. The 
monstrosities that appear in lurid 
coloring on the pages of some of our 
Sunday papers should be prohibited by 
the Board of Health if conscienceless 
editors saturated with stupidity will 
continue to print them. Among the 
children who see these abominable 
sheets Sunday after Sunday are a few, 
perhaps, who will remain uncontami- 
nated. They will turn away in disgust 
from so much monstrous hideousness. 
Other children, however, of coarser 
artistic fibre, will have their sensibilities 
blunted to the point that they will be, 
so to speak, infected with ugliness as 
with a deadly germ. The refined comic 
will have no attraction for them. All 
their idealism will be submerged under 
the deadly weight of raw, stark, hideous 
commonplaceness. ” 

“T agree with you to the utmost limit 
and all that you say reminds me of an 
occasion a few years ago when a young 
boy with a penchant for the artistic was 
looking unusually blue. His mother 
wanted to know the cause of his seeming 
melancholy. He was reluctant to 
explain. Finally she coaxed and urged 
until she forced from him an explanation 
which began with a question. 


“Has dad been losing money this 
year, mother?”’ 

The mother laughed uproariously. 

“And is that what’s worrying you, 
son? Well, then cheer up. We are 
getting rich very fast.” 

“Well, then, why do you wear that 
hideous dress day afterday? It’s surely 
the ugliest dress I ever saw.”’ 

The mother’s eves opened wide. She 
had bought the dress at a bargain sale 
because it was cheap. 

“And you dislike it very much, son?”’ 
she asked, in professed astonishment 
though she had long had a suspicion that 
she looked like a fright in it. 

“T dislike it to the point of hating it, 
mother. And if we’re getting rich, why 
can’t we have a new rug on this floor? 
It never was much for looks but now it is 
dingy with old age.”’ 

This dialogue between the boy and his 
frugal, penny-saving mother merely 
serves to indicate the susceptibility of 
childhood and youth to the appeal of 
color and line and proportion every- 
where. It serves as an argument for 
beauty in dress, for beauty in the home, 
and by extension, it should serve as an 
argument for community beauty in the 
street, the school, the church, the shop, 
the public library, the public park. 

Let the eternal principles of beauty be 
adhered to in the whole realm where 
children dwell. Let the social worker, 
the Sunday-school teacher, the teacher 
of the classroom insist upon the absolute 
need of beauty in all its aspects. Is it 
not possible that by filling the environ- 
ment of the child with what is truly 
lovely to behold we may direct his steps 
toward the path that leads to moral 
beauty in all the fullness of its grandeur? 
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A PAGE OF UNUSUAL, GOOD CHRISTMAS CARDS, CUT FROM LINOLEUM BY STUDENTS OF ONE OF OUR 
EASTERN HIGH SCHOOLS. THESE ARE PRINTED IN BLACK, DEEP GRAY OR BROWN AND FINISHED 
WITH HAND COLORING. SUCH WORK MAKES A GOOD PROJECT FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 
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Splint Basketry--The Medicine Glass Case 
and the Ball Twine Holder 


CORDELIA J. 


_ THESE days when everyone is 
aroused to the necessity for the in- 
dividual drinking cup, a small medicine 
glass, enclosed in a case of sweet grass 
and splint, is an excellent companion 
to carry on one’s journey (Ill. 1). 

The case can be made in a few min- 
utes, and glass, whjch is used also for 
the block, can be obtained at a drug 
store. 

The materials required are eight 
splints, eight inches long and one-fourth 
inch wide; nine spokes four inches long 
and one-fourth inch wide; a splint one- 
eighth of an inch wide for the collar; a 
narrow splint for the rimmer; a few fine, 
pliable splints for binding and weaving; 
and a few loose blades of sweet grass. 

The spokes for the side and base are 
not shaped at all. Fold the eight spokes 
in the middle. Place two at right 
angles on the table. Hold in place 
with the finger (Ill. 2). Bisect each 
space with two more spokes, and bisect 
the resultant spaces with the remaining 
four spokes (Diagram 1). When the 
base is composed of an even number of 
spokes, as eight, place the end of the 
weaver over the last spoke laid, pass it 
under the next, and continue over and 
under until the starting point is reached, 
when it is necessary to “skip” two 
spokes in order to make the weaver pass 
over the spoke it passed under before. 
Skipping two spokes may be avoided by 


the use of two weavers. This is always 
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done on the side of a basket, but rarely 
on the bottom or cover. 

When the base is a row wider than 
the glass, turn up the spokes and tie the 
base over the model. 

Weave seven rows of splint, and one 
and three-fourths inches of sweet grass. 
Place collar and rimmer. Bind with 
splint. 

Cut the nine splints for the cover 
similar to those for the apple or orange 
basket cover. Place them in the order 
given in the diagram (Diagram 2). 

Weave one inch in the center, and the 
flange or vertical side of the cover of 
splint, the remainder of the cover of 
sweet grass. When the cover is wide 
enough, tie it over the drinking cup case 
(Ill. 3), and weave the flange to the top 
of the collar. Add rimmer. Remove 
from the block, bind with sweet grass 
and complete with a half-inch ring. 

For binding a small basket, use a 
weaver a little broader and heavier 
than a _ sixteenth-inch weaver. This 
is called a ‘‘binder.”’ 

First make it thin and pliable by 
drawing it across the edge of a dull jack- 
knife, held at right angles to the splint. 
Point both ends of the binder. Keep 
the splint moist while working, with the 
exception of the end which is used as a 
needle. This prevents the splint from 
breaking. Insert the needle end under 
the rimmer. Draw all but two inches 
of the binder through. Carry this end 
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PHOTOS ILLUSTRATING MISS STANWOOD’'S ARTICLE. BASKETRY IS A CRAFT WHICH WILL NEVER BI 
DISCARDED, BECAUSE OF ITS PRACTICABILITY AND POSSIBILITIES. IT MAKES AN EXCEPTIONALLY 
INTERESTING COURSE FOR HIGH SCHOOL WORK 
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over the hoop and bring it up between 
the hoop and the rimmer. Bend the 
end to the right. Pass the binder 
through the next space and bring it 
down over this end, catching in the 
narrow weaver, or the sweet grass 
which is whipped over the rimmer. 
Sew around until the starting point is 
reached. Match the splint or sweet 
grass, and after passing the binder 
several times over the rim, carry the 
end down behind the hoop and cut it 
off. 

Button baskets, collar baskets, and 
bonbon baskets are modifications of 
this type of basket (Ills. 4, 5, 6). 

Pin cushions and bookmarkers may 
also be developed from this lesson 
(Ills. 7 and 8). 

Apple and orange baskets are popular 
for bonbon holders at children’s parties. 
The apple baskets are usually made in 
green, red, or yellow, and the orange 
baskets in dull orange (Ill. 9). 

The materials required are ten splints, 
nine inches long, and three-eighths of an 
inch wide; ten splints, three and one- 
half inches long and one-half inch wide; 
fine weavers and a few blades of sweet 
grass; and a three-inch or a four-inch 


bowl block. 


The apple basket is usually made 
over a three-inch block, the orange 
basket over a four-inch block. 

Fold the splints in the middle, and 
with the scissors or a blunt jackknife 
cut the splints according to the patterns 
for the bowl and cover of the basket 
(Diagram 3). The pattern represents 
one-half of a splint and the middle of 
the pattern comes at the base of the 
diagram. 

Lay the ten long splints according to 
the diagram (Diagram 4). Weave 
two inches with very fine weavers and 
either tie or tack the model to the block 
(Ill. 10). Use two weavers for the side. 
Remove the basket from the block to 
weave the shoulders. 
up, bend them down, tuck in the inside 


Draw the spokes 


spokes, and snip off the outside ends. 
When the spokes are tucked in securely, 
the basket needs no binding. Make 
the cover two rows larger than the aper- 
ture. Bind with sweet grass. Add a 
one-fourth inch collar and a one-fourth 
inch ring (Ill. 11). ‘ 

To make the collar, coil a one-fourth 
inch splint upon itself, threeorfour times. 
Make the ring just large enough to fit 
into the aperture of the apple basket. 
Bind it securely with fine weaver, and 
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A PAGE OF GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS SHOWING THE STEPS IN MAKING BASKETS. 
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DIAGRAM 6. 
then bind it to the under side of the 
cover, two rows in from the edge. 

The ball twine holder is an excep- 
tionally useful little basket. It 
serves as a crochet basket, or a knitting 
basket (Ill. 12). 

The materials required consist of 


also 


twenty-four ten-inch spokes, three- 
eighths of an inch wide; a few fine 


weavers; finely braided sweet grass; 


a thin hoop; a half-inch splint to make 





SHOWING IN CLEAR FORM 


HOW THE 12 SPOKE BASKET IS STARTED 


a collar for the cover of the basket; a 
very thin, one-half inch weaver to bind 
the collar; four or five binders; a block 
for a four-inch bowl. 

Fold the splints and cut them like 
the pattern. The middle of the pattern 
is at the bottom of the diagram (Dia- 
Lay the spokes according to 
Weave two 
Cut the first 
eight spokes laid, at the folding point, 


gram 5). 
diagram (Diagram 6). 


inches with fine splint. 
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SPLINT BASKETRY 





and tuck the ends in. Leave the 
other eight until the basket is com- 
pleted, then cut those out. If you cut 
the wrong spokes the work will pull 
apart. Tack the basket to the form at 
this point and complete a four-inch 
hemisphere. Bind the hemisphere with 
sweet grass, and finish the aperture with 
a ring of splint. Make another hemi- 
sphere just like the first for the cover, 
but omit the opening. Coil the splint 
for the collar into a ring just large 
enough to fit inside the top edge of the 
bow! of the basket, wind it with the 
thin splint, and sew it inside the edge 
of the cover with a weaver or stout, 
linen thread. Add one ring at the back, 
two rings at the front, and either one or 
two at the top to hold the large ring. 

These baskets are very dainty in 
either pale pink or blue splint, used with 
a fine quality of sweet grass that resem- 
bles dull gold. 

The large ring is made of a thin strip 
of ash, about one-fourth of an inch wide. 
Lap the ends and cut a slit through 
both (Ill. 14). Take a weaver about 
the same width, thin and pliable, and 
point the end. Thrust this end up 
through the slit, and turn it down to the 
right. Bring the binder up over this 
end, and bind the hoop once. The 
second time around, lay a few threads of 
sweet grass on the outside, and bind the 
spaces that were before omitted. Press 
the end of the binder in between the 
grass and the ring. 

These lessons in basketry offer a few 


suggestions in basket making, but there 
is almost no end to the possibilities of 


sweet grass and splint basketry. 
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A GOOD STUDY METHOD IN PICTURE ARRANGEMENT. FOUR DIFFERENT ARRANGEMENTS OF THE 


SAME MATERIAL CUT AND PASTED ONTO PAPER BACKGROUNDS. 


BY 


FITCH, SUPERVISOR OF ART, INDIANAPOLIS, 
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Little Children and Color 


JESSIE 


[' A TEACHER understands a little 
about color herself she can do much 
for the children without setting aside a 
certain time during the vear to teach it 
Little children 
learn by repeating the same thing over 


in a series of lessons. 


and over and they learn correct things. 
| believe that a little child should never 
be allowed to put poor color combina- 
book He 


should have a chance to select his colors 


tions on a he is making. 
and then take it to the teacher for her to 
pass on, before pasting the book cover. 
If he has chosen a good combination he 
may be praised for it and he will remem- 
ber the certain combination because he 
did choose right and because he made 
the book. 
grows accustomed to seeing the good 


When using the book he 
color combination and that influences 
him to a large extent in after years. 

I went into a room once where there 
was a very progressive primary teacher 
and the children were making books pay- 
ing absolutely no attention to color com- 
bination. A pile of every color of paper 
was there and the children took what 
they wished. The results were ugly. 
She argued that we must not cripple 
their originality in choosing colors. I 
We don’t let chil- 
combinations 


think this is wrong. 
put 
gether and call the result by different 
Why not 
teach them color combinations as well 


dren arithmetic to- 


names just to be original. 


The ugly 
combinations they put on their books 


as arithmetic combinations. 


were before them every time they 


TODD 


looked at the book and growing accus- 
tomed to seeing these ugly colors would 
make it just that much harder to learn 
good combinations later on. 

In sub-normal (we call them oppor- 
tunity) classes we have done much 
better this year in choosing colors by 
giving it more thought. The children 
made rugs, mats, baskets, etc., and sold 
them. They had no difficulty in selling 
them because they charged nothing for 
their Somebody had rugs of 


terrible colors, somebody had baskets of 


labor. 


awful colors. Somebody suffered be- 
cause no thought was given to color in 
these Opportunity classes. We decided 
to change this, so with the combined 
efforts of the Opportunity supervisor 
and the art supervisors a great deal was 
When- 


ever a problem was designed and the 


accomplished along this line. 


child or teacher were in doubt as to the 
color scheme, they consulted some one 
before going ahead with the problem. 
Now the children are growing more 
capable of judging for themselves. 


PRIMARY GRADES. 
(Kindergarten, Grades I and I1) 
Violet and Yellow. We did not call 
violet and yellow complementary colors 
but we did teach the children that they 
One thing I told them 
that seemed to help was that kings and 


go well together. 


princes in story books often wore royal 
purple and gold. We also noted that 
violets were yellow and other were 


violet. Irises were yellow and others 
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CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS FOR LITTLE FOLKS, BY MISS JESSIE TODD. SIMPLE BUT BEAUTIFUL BOXES, 
A QUICK BUT PRETTY RESULT IN CHRISTMAS WREATHS, AND A DOOR GLASS DECORATION ARE SHOWN 
IN THE ABOVE PLATE 
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violet. Wild sweet peas in Duluth are 
violet and others are real pale yellow 
We painted old jars and bottles, some 
violet and some yellow (being very 
careful to choose soft colors). The 
children arranged yellow and purple 
violets in these bowls. Some put purple 
violets in yellow bowls and they remem- 
bered that we had put these colors 
together because they were used by 
artists, too. In co-operating with the 
Physical Training department, games 
were made using yellow and purple balls 
and the children had a scarf drill putting 
these colors together. 

Blue and Orange. 1. We put a blue 
mat under a fish bowl containing gold- 
fish. 

2. The children made a set of nap- 
kins and table cloth for their little table, 
stick-printing a design in blue and 
orange. They made little clay bowls 
and painted them blue. In these they 
put earth and stuck little orange tulips. 

3. They made seed boxes of blue 
with a little orange design. 

Red and Green. 1. At Christmas 
time we call attention to this combina- 
tion. The children remember that they 
go well together by saying they are the 
Christmas colors. 

2. They drew a picture of a house 
with a red roof and green curtains and 
shutters (little red holly-hocks by the 
house). We even put a little blue on 
top of the green shutters and curtains 
and they remembered that the green 
used was a bluish green. We said that 
if we put shade curtains on a white house 
we would put bluish green rather than 
yellowish green. 

Curtains. Many schoolrooms have 
white curtains which have to be washed 
frequently. Each time they were 


washed the children changed the design 
by pasting colored paper designs on the 
curtains. Here, the teacher guided the 
design, too, because we felt that only a 
good design should be used where they 
see it so much. At Christmas they 
pasted little green trees in a row with a 
touch of red, calling attention to the 
fact that red and green go well together. 
Later they put violet and yellow designs 
and later blue sail boats with orange 
moons on the curtains. The children 
enjoyed this and remembered what 
colors they put together. 

Matching Colors. Advertisements hav- 
ing color combinations which were de- 
cidedly orange and blue, ete., were given 
to the children and they picked out little 
pieces of paper and matched them. They 
grew very observing, often telling of a 
new bill-board which had orange and 
blue or cutting adverti-ements out of 
their mothers’ magazines and bringing 
them to school. 

Games. We made games using 
colored balls, colored cards, etc. If the 
complementary colors didn’t get 
together they failed. The children 
made games of their own. 

Pictures. Teachers made collections 
of bright colored pictures of Jessie 
Wilcox Smith and others and we had 
picture frames with screws on the back. 
The colored pictures were all mounted 
on cardboard of the same size and dif- 
ferent children took turns in being moni- 
tors for changing the pictures from day 
to day. They enjoyed it thoroughly 
and were delighted to see what different 
children chose. 

Brilliancy of Color. We passed a 
larkspur to each child and he told what 
colors he saw. We said that in Nature 
a color was often made brilliant by little 
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spots of other colors. They did not try 
to remember which; I think if we are 
drilling on complementary colors in 
these grades, any other combinations 
would just mix them up but they did 
enjoy noticing that little spots of purple 
and green made the blue more brilliant. 

We also looked at the snapdragons 
and zinnias. 


GRADES III Aanp IV 


We tried teaching: Red, yellow and 


blue are used together sometimes and 
are called a triad. 

Orange, Green and Violet. In schools 
where the work above outlined was done 
in Grade II, the children were able to 
learn these triad combinations in Grade 
IIT, and also remember the complemen- 


tary, but where they hadn't really done 
the work with the complementary, the 
triad mixed them up so they knew none 
of them well. 

Red, Yellow and Blue. 


yellow and red tulips in bowls 


They arranged 
nice 
bowls). They noted that bright adver- 
tisements were often red, yellow and blue. 


Viole ft. 


product maps were made in this com- 


Orange, Green and Certain 
bination. 
All work in Grade III was carefully 
supervised. Children chose good com- 
the 


Occasionally a child coming in from the 


binations in majority of cases. 
country or some school where they had 
not studied color chose poor colors and 


the children were very much surprised. 




















SOME OF THE LITTLI 


DRAWINGS WERI MADE DURING 
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A GROUP OF CHRISTMAS TREE DECORATIONS MADE FROM CUT COLOR-PAPER, EGG SHELLS, BEADS 
AND STRING BY THE CHILDREN OF POLAND AND WHICH ARE GOOD SUGGESTIONS FOR THE GRADE 
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CHRISTMAS TREE CONTAINERS MADE BY THE CHILDREN IN POLAND COLOR-PAPERS, BEADS, STRAW, 

AND STRING COMPLETES THE MATERIAL AND PRODUCES MORE BEAUTIFUL DECORATIONS THAN THE 

USUAL GAUDY BAUBLE USED IN AMERICA, BESIDES PERMITTING THE CHILD TO HAVE A PART IN THE 
MAKING OF THE CHRISTMAS TRE 
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The Rainbow 


CORA JOHNSON STEVENS 


HIS little color play which is 

appropriate for third and fourth 
grades was given by the high fourth 
grade of the Thousand Oaks School, 
Berkeley, California. 

The stage was banked with branches 
from the eucalyptus tree to make it 
At the back a 
large rainbow was made of gauze, dyed 


look like a forest scene. 


in the six rainbow colors and tacked on 
a frame which was made by the boys in 
The girls 
dyed the gauze with ‘‘ twink dyes.”’ 


the manual training class. 


The costumes did a great deal toward 
making the play The 
girls who represented the rainbow wore 


colorful. Six 
dresses made of gauze which they dyed 
and made in the sewing class and at 
home. 

Iris, Goddess of the Rainbow, wore a 
costume made of all the rainbow colors. 
The raindrop chorus composed of four 
girls wore costumes made of blue-green 
and white and wore head bands with 
strings of celluloid capsules strung on 
blue worsted to represent raindrops. 
There was also a raindrop chorus of 
boys, who were not in costume, but 
carried tiny black umbrellas. 

The sunbeam chorus was composed of 
four girls, one to represent the sun and 
the other All 


were “Sun” 


three were sunbeams. 


dressed in yellow and 
wore a large headgear made to represent 
the sun. 

The Indian chorus wore Indian cos- 


tumes, Hiawatha having the most 


elaborate one of all. 


All the music for the dancing was 
taken from “Song for the Prism” which 
is the finale chorus. 


Characters 

Nokomis 
Raindrop Chorus 
Sunbeam Chorus 
Indian Chorus 
Iris, Goddess of the Rainbow 


Goddess of April 
Woodland Elf 
Sailor Boy 
Hiawatha 


Colors 
Red Blue Violet 
Yellow Green Orange 


GOoDDEss OF APRIL (talking to Wood- 
land Elf)—Did you know that April is 
called the month of the Rainbow? 

E_r—Such nonsense, whatever made 
you think of that, my good fairy? 
the 
over and the sun comes out, what do we 


Aprit—Because when rain is 
see in the sky? 

ELtr—Why, the rainbow, of course. 

Aprit—Then don’t you think it is 
quite proper to call April our Rainbow 
month? 

ELF—Oh, But, 


tell me, my Goddess of April, what 


ves, I suppose so. 
makes the rainbow? 

APRIL 
millions of little raindrops. 


The rays of the sun shining on 
The rain- 
drops are the mirrors, or looking glasses 
Tell me, 


little Elfman, do vou ever see the rain- 


of these little ray children. 


bow any place except in the sky? 
ELr—Let think, Yes, | 


have seen a rainbow in soap bubbles and 


me 


in a prism. 
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And now 
I wonder if you can tell me when we 


Aprit—That’s very good. 
oftenest see the rainbow in the sky? 

KLr—lIt 
always in the evening. 


seems to me, it’s nearly 
That reminds 
me there is a little poem that the sailors 
always say. Why, here comes a sailor 
lad now. Maybe he can tell us some- 
thing about the rainbow. 

Aprit—Kind sailor, will you tell us 
the little verse about the rainbow that 
the sailors always say? 

SalLor—With pleasure, Goddess of 
April. 

“A rainbow in the morning 
Is the sailors’ warning, 
While the rainbow at night 
Is the sailors’ delight.” 

ELF 

APRIL 

SAILOR 


Splendid, splendid. 
But tell us just what it means. 
It means if there is a rainbow 
in the morning it is a sign of a storm. 
If there is one in the evening, it is a sign 
the storm is over. 
APRIL We shall ask 


the raindrop fairies, the sunbeam fairies 


I have a plan. 


and the rainbow fairies to come and 
then we shall 
know just how many colors there are in 


make a rainbow for us, 
the rainbow. (April waves her wand). 
Come, Goddess of Rain and bring your 
fairies. 


(Enter Raindrop Chorus singing and 


dancing). 
Song: Pit-a-pat, p. 66, Playtime 
Songs by Riley & Gaynor. Published 


by Clayton F. 
Chicago. 

ELF raindrops very 
beautifully, but I don’t like showers in 


April. 


Summy Company, 


These dance 
Ah, here come the sunbeams. 
Goddess of April, do you suppose we 
shall see a rainbow? 


° 
= 


> 
oO 


5 


Aprit— More than likely we shall. 
(Enter Sunbeam Fairies dancing.) 
APRIL— 


kind to come and now we'll hope for a 


Sunbeams, you were very 
rainbow. 
(Enter Iris, 
RainBpow—Oh, I had such a long trip 
and I’m so tired. 
ALtt— What made you so tired? 
Rainpow— Well, you see, | live at the 
foot of the rainbow and take care of the 


pot of gold. When I come to the earth, 


walking slowly). 


I use the rainbow for a bridge. 
ELr—Oh, I 

should love to live at the foot of the 

rainbow and guard the pot of gold. 
RAINBOW 


how wonderful: how 


Yes, it is wonderful, but 
see, my fairies are coming and they will 
tell you how many colors are in the 
rainbow. 

(Enter Red, Yellow and Blue, dancing.) 

Rarnpow—At the head stands red; 
its next is glowing yellow; below these 
two is tender blue. 


Aprit—But these are not all the 
colors. 
Rainpow—Oh, no. But red, yellow 


and blue are the only true colors. They 
are called sunlight colors because the 
sun makes them. 

Ktr—These very 
but I would like to see the rest of the 


colors are pretty 
colors. 
Rainpow—Come, Green, Violet and 
Orange and tell how you are made. 
(Enter Violet 
dancing.) 


RAINBOW 


Green, and Orange, 
When two of these sun- 
light colors come together they unite 
and make another color. 
GREEN—The blue and the yellow 
make green. 
VioLetT—The 


violet. 


blue and red make 
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OrANGE—The red and yellow make 
orange. 

CoLors—Do we not make a beautiful 
rainbow? 

E.r—Yes, Yes. 

ApriIL— Do tell us something more. 


RaInBow—Rainbow Fairies, can you 
tell us what your colors meari? 

Rep, YELLOW AND ORANGE—Red, 
yellow and orange mean “ Worth.” 

GREEN—Green means “ Immortality”’ 
or “‘ Live Forever.” 


Biue—Blue means “ Truth” or “‘Sin- 
cerity.”’ 

Vr1oLetT— Violet stands for“ Modesty.”’ 

ApriL—Please, lovely rainbow fairies, 


won’t you dance for us? 

Farr1Es—Most delighted, Goddess of 
April (dance led by Iris, Goddess of the 
Rainbow.) (Applause by April, Elf and 
Sailor.) 


(Enter Hiawatha, Nokomis and Indian 
Chorus, dancing.) 

HiawaTHa—W hat is that, Nokomis? 

NOKOMIS 
Tis the heaven of flowers you see there. 
All the wild flowers of the forest, 

All the lillies of the prairie, 
When on earth they fade and perish. 
Blossom in the world above us.” 

Farr1es—Oh, what a beautiful poem, 
and all about us. 

Rainpow—Come, my fairies, it is 
getting late. We'll have time for just 
one song and then we must be on our 
way before the sun goes to sleep. 

All sing “‘Song for the Prism.”’ 
Holiday Songs. Milton 
Company. 

(Chorus throw serpentine in all the 
rainbow colors over a string stretched in 
front of the stage, at the close of the song.) 


Page 
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FIN EVERGREEN TREE 


BY ISABEL: M™: HIRST 


YX am a little evergreen tree, 
Find not very large as you can see. 
But J am happy as happy can be 
For Santa said as he passed by me, 
That I would make a Christmas tree. 





Oh. it is jolly. I'm sure, tobe 


dust a little Christmas tree. 
Me ¢/ 0 o oO 


4) oO a) 


I am only a little evergreen tree, 
And not very large as you can see. 

My branches, laden with pure white snow, 
Soon with lights of all colors will glow 
Find will bear many presents for you Oho, 





>» Sly 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS AND BOXES 
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BASKET 4; DIA. (BASE 15° OIA) DivIDE 
INTO EIGHTHS & MARK IN LEAVES & 





BERRIES. CUT OUT & BEND UP LEAVES 





CANO ‘J 





A 





FOR SIDES. STRENGTHEN THE SAME 

BY PASTING BAND ON INSIDE % UP FROM 

CUT OVER BERRIES & AROVNO ONE BASE. PASTE ENDS OF RIBBON OF 
SIDE 


> PLACE CARD UNDER BASKET 





(8) 











HOLLY LEAP & BERRY NAME CARD 
BE PLACED BESIDE TABLE FAVOR 


ore SERRIES TO BE PASTED ONTO BASKET 


HOW TO CUT CORNERS FOR BASKETS HOW TO CUT CORNERS FOR BASKET (8B) 
~ 











> 
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CUT BLACK LIMES 
FOLD ON DOTTED LINES 






































INTERESTING BOXES, TAGS, AND 


D. TESSIN. 


PLACE CARDS FOR THE HOLIDAYS, DESIGNED BY LOUISI 
THESE DESIGNS MAKE ESPECIALLY GOOD PROJECTS FOR CHILDREN IN THE GRADES 
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Decorating the Schoolroom for 
the Christmas Exercises 


JANE LITTELL 


if ee THE TEACHER, busy with the 
routine work of the holiday season, 
the decorating of the schoolroom for the 
Christmas exercises is often a problem. 
True, she can delegate to some of the 
pupils the task of bringing in a supply of 
Christmas greenery, but then she is ieft 
with the arrangement of it, which takes 
time. 

If the making and putting up of the 
decorations can be made part of the class 
work, or turned over to the pupils to be 
done out of school hours, it takes quite a 
load off her shoulders. The work of 
making the decorations shown in the 
illustration can be portioned out to the 
entire class, and it ought to be completed 
in two study periods, or in two after- 
noons after school. 

All of these decorations, including the 
seven little trees in tubs in front of the 
The 


manufacturers of crepe paper have pre- 


desk, are made of crepe paper. 
pared decorated paper printed in colors, 
one pattern of which is used for the 
frieze, and two others for the posters. 
The frieze requires only tacking the 
prepared paper into place. 

The posters are made by cutting out 
the printed pictures from the crepe 
paper and pasting them on white card- 
board, or mat stock. These posters can 
be fitted into picture frames, or framed 
with a mat stock, or 


band of black 


black paper. 
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CHRISTMAS TREES OF PAPER 

In some sections, evergreen trees are 
not available, or convenient to procure. 
In such cases, imitation trees of green 
crepe paper will do very well for decora- 
tive purposes. 

The materials required for a tree 
eighteen inches tall are three pieces of 
fairly heavy stem wire twenty-two 
inches long, a piece of cardboard large 
enough to roll up into a cone nine inches 
deep, another piece of cardboard for 
the side and one for the bottom of the 
tub, wire shank 
gumned tape, and green crepe paper. 

Roll up the cardboard into a cone 


several fasteners, 


nine inches deep and about seven and a 
half inches across the bottom, and fasten 
the edges together with the wire shank 
fasteners, spreading out the shanks in- 
side the cone. Make a tub of a piece of 
cardboard six inches wide and twenty- 
five inches long, and a circular piece of 
cardboard seven and a half inches across. 
Use shank fasteners to fasten the long 
piece together to make the sides of the 
tub, and attach it to the bottom with 
gummed tape. 

Cut a strip of green crepe paper an 
inch wide from the end of the roll, or 
fold, cutting through the entire roll with 
sharp shears, to insure an even edge, and 
to save time in cutting the strips. 
Beginning two inches from the end of 
the wires, wrap the three wires together 
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with the narrow strip of green paper, 
slanting the strip downward and stretch- 
ing as you wind. Leave two inches of 
the wires at each end unwound. 

Punch a small hole in the center of 
the bottom of the tub, draw the three 
wire ends through the hole, and spread 
them out in three directions, bend them 
down flat against the bottom of the tub 
and fasten them securely in place with 
pieces of gummed tape. These wires 
support the tree, so be sure they are 
firmly fastened. 
the the 
through the point of the cone, bend them 


Insert other end of wires 


down separately at equal distances 


apart and fasten them to the cardboard 
cone with gummed tape. The founda- 


tion for the tree is now complete. 


You can either buy crepe paper three 
inches wide, with both sides fringed 
(these are called fringed festoons), or 
you can cut fringe an inch deep on both 
sides of a three-inch wide strip of green 
crepe paper. 

Begin at the top of the cone, pin or 
paste the end of the fringed green paper 
fast to the cardboard, and wind the 
paper around the cone, twisting as you 
wind. 
the cardboard. 
and you will have a very good imitation 


Pin or paste the paper fast to 
Cover the entire cone, 


of a small evergreen tree. 

Cover the tub with green crepe paper, 
trim with two gold 
partout binding, and fill it with shredded 
brown crepe paper. 


rows of passé- 


These paper trees are surprisingly 


easy to build, and are very decorative. 
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CHRISTMAS BELLS 


Bells are very easily made of crepe 
paper, and are much less expensive than 
the collapsible bells for sale at Christmas 
time. They may be made in any size. 

To make a bell four inches deep, cut a 
strip of crepe paper lengthwise of the 
fold (and across the grain of the paper) 
ten inches long and eight inches wide. 
Fold lengthwise through the center. 
Overlap the short doubled ends and 
paste them together. Do not handle 
the paper again until the paste is dry. 

Make a tongue for the bell by rolling 
up a ball of paper, and covering with 
red crepe paper. Fasten the covering 
with wrapping twine or fine wire, and 
leave an end to the cord or wire five 
inches long. Wrap the cord with a half- 
inch wide strip of red crepe paper, be- 
ginning at the ball of paper, so that the 
ends of the wrapping are covered. 

With the fold for the bottom, gather 
the top of the bell around the tongue 
cord, so that the ball of crepe paper will 
reach within half an inch of the bottom 
of the bell. Fasten the top of the bell 
with cord and wrap the end of the bell 
and the length of cord by which it is to 
be hung, with a narrow strip of red 
crepe paper. 

Insert your fingers to the top of the 
bell, and stretch out the gathers in the 
paper. Stretch the bottom and turn 
back slightly to give it a real bell shape. 
These bells can be made in different 
sizes, and a number of graduated sizes 
hung in windows, or door frames, or 
from the lighting fixtures, or they may 
be added to either holly or paper 
wreaths. 


A Paper WREATH 


Should there be no holly wreaths 


available, very pretty wreaths can be 
made of red or green crepe paper on a 
foundation of cardboard. They are 
much less expensive than holly. 

Cut a circle of cardboard as large as 
the wreath you want to make and then 
cut out the center, leaving a ring of 
Wind the 


cardboard with a two-inch wide strip of 


cardboard three inches wide. 


green crepe paper, tucking scraps of 
paper under the wrapping as you put it 
on, to pad out the cardboard slightly. 

Cut a strip one and a half inches wide 
from the end of a fold of green crepe 
paper, and gather with a needle and 
thread three-eighths of an inch from the 
edge. This may be done on the sewing 
machine, for crepe paper can be sewn 
just like cloth. Paste or sew one end of 
the gathered strip to the top of the card- 
frame, and wind, hiding the 
gathered edge beneath the next row of 
paper as you wind. 

Suspend three small bells from the 
top of the wreath. Finish with a bow of 
red maline. If you make red wreaths, 
finish them with green maline. 

It will stimulate interest in the work if 
the pupils are told that they may take 
home, after the Christmas exercises are 
over, the articles they have made. If 
the class has no fund with which to 
purchase the materials necessary, each 
pupil can buy the materials he or she 
uses, inasmuch as each article of the 
decorations is to be the property of its 
maker. Crepe paper is inexpensive, 
and one fold will go a long way in 
making the Christmas decorations. 

And let me add a significant item: 
In giving the directions for doing this 
work, the teacher has an opportunity 
to call her pupils’ attention to the value 
of balance and proportion. 


board 
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PAPER WORK 18 “KRISMAS KUTUPS” 
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““KLEVER KUTUPS’’ MADE BY GRACE CHENEY OF WASHINGTON, VERMONT. SIMILAR BISYMMETRIC 
CUTTINGS MIGHT WELL BE ATTEMPTED BY CHILDREN IN THE SCHOOLS. CHALK ENLARGEMENTS OF 
THESE MIGHT BE SKETCHED ON THE BOARD AND CHILDREN ALLOWED TO CUT FROM THEM 
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An Appeal for a Higher Standard 
for Little Children 


JESSIE TODD 


= THIS DAY and age when we hear 
so much about developing the child’s 
initiative, free rooms, etc., when many 
Primary supervisors are so afraid that 
we may show the children too much, 
there is danger of accepting a low 
standard of work, especially from little 
children. It has been the writer’s 
privilege for four years to visit five 
thousand little children once a month 
and in doing so to establish a standard 
of work. Little children can do good 
work and still be original. Many 
people have a mistaken idea that be- 
cause a child does a thing in his own way 
he is happier and more original. His 
way may be wrong. Should we let him 
continue doing the thing wrong just 
because we are afraid to hamper him? 
Why have a teacher then? 

In order to prove this to 
skeptical people we told the children the 
story of the Pilgrims and asked them to 
illustrate it. The results were very 
poor. ‘Try it if you need further proof. 
Then we dictated Pilgrims, forests, log 
cabins, Indians, ete. Then the children 
illustrated the story of the Pilgrims. 
The results were very different. Try 


some 


this. Mount your first attempts and 
your last. Are the last less original? 


No, indeed. It would be just as foolish 
to say that a person who has taken 
music lessons is less original than when 
he sat down and fumbled over the keys 
before he knew how to play. 

Of course there is a danger in dic- 
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tating so much that our art work is too 
formal. I have seen teachers drill and 
drill on a house until children and 
teachers were tired of it and there was 
no originality. Why not drill on the 
house enough to use it in a story and 
then when illustrating language stories, 
it will fit in the illustration. Children’s 
interest is in story telling and no object 
should receive drill that is not used in 
the story telling. 

When you talk of a higher standard, 
another danger presents itself. Some 
teachers are over-critical. The teacher 
must be very careful not to criticise the 
child’s work in a way that 
personal. If all the children are making 
the same mistake, e.g. making the feet 
too small, it is easy to say “Let us all 
make the feet a little larger.’”’ The 
teacher by giving this suggestion has 
not hampered any child. On the other 
hand if she sees some mistake like this 
and does not criticise it, the children 
make little progress. If a child draws a 
picture and then covers it up when you 
try to look at it, it shows that some one 
Children need lots of 
lots of 


seems 


has been critical. 
praise and encouragement, 
pictures to see and a teacher who will 
draw for them, line for line. Then they 
will make progress. 

Many supervisors give the bulk of 
their attention to the upper grades and 
take it for granted that little children 
‘van’t do much. This is absolutely un- 
true and wrong, the writer believes. If 
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little children have a foundation in 
drawing, we do not find the illustration 
of geography and history in inter- 
mediate grades impossible because of 
lack of ability to sketch ideas. 

The following standard may help to 
explain in a more definite way the aim 
for which the writer is appealing. 

I have seen Third Grades with this 
foundation go to Fourth where they 
study mining, make a mining village on 
the sand tables during study hour with- 
out any help from the teacher. They 
made little clay miners doing the work. 
They made an engine and ore cars out of 
black construction paper, putting sand 
in the cars for iron, made steam shovels, 
etc. Others made lumbering camps. 
They made friezes showing these indus- 


tries. The geography work was made 
more vital because the children had 
gained a foundation in the Primary 
grades. 

I have seen just the opposite situation. 
Children have been unable to express 
their ideas in drawing, construction, etc., 
in Grade Four, because they had not 
learned in Primary Grades what they 
should have learned. While the chil- 
dren mentioned above were getting their 
foundation, the latter were doing some 
“tracing of patterns”’ all just alike just 
as we used to do long ago, or perhaps they 
were doing “busy work” which we 
hoped had been forgotten. 


From little children we can get 
what we expect. Let us raise our 
standard. 

















SOME HAPPY ARTISTS, WEARING THE SMILE THAT COMES FROM WORK WELL DONE 
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How do you Wrap your 
Christmas Packages? 


JOHN T. LEMOS 


OW that Christmas has come 

around once more, we will find 
Uncle Sam a pretty busy individual for 
the next few weeks. Since the arrival 
of parcels post, he seems to have been 
intrusted with the care of everything 
from baby chicks to cut glass 
Considering the range of material with 
which he has to work, UncleSam appears 
to be succeeding nobly. But he would 
be able to do much better if so many of 
us weren’t “born gamblers.”’ We are 
too willing to take a chance. 


7ases. 


We put a piece of wrapping paper 
about a present, tie a string around it 
and ship it across the continent, hoping 
that it will arrive intact. This may 
sound a little far fetched, but it isn’t, as 
is proven by the reports from the Post 
Office Department and by the ex- 
perience of firms that receive consider- 
able material by mail or express. 

When Uncle Sam reports that over 
fifteen million letters are so poorly 
addressed that they cannot be delivered, 
or returned, because the senders did not 
put on their return address, it looks as 
though there might be room for improve- 
ment. In addition to this, the report 
shows a loss of millions of packages 
because of labels falling off, wrappers 
breaking loose from the package and 
other similar mishaps. The loss of 
months of time might also be added to 
cover the minutes and hours spent try- 
ing to rectify the mistakes of careless 
senders. 
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The reason for these occurrences 
might be laid to various causes. Often- 
times it is carelessness, sometimes we 
are just too busy to look up a good 
substantial piece of cardboard, and 
sometimes we “‘ never were a good hand 
at tying packages.’’ This last is cer- 
tainly true when you find out that there 
are in many cities, professional packers, 
who make a good living by coming to 
your house and packing material for 
you so that it is guaranteed to go clear 
to China and back without a scratch. 

That there is a right and a wrong way 
is without doubt, but the trouble lies, 
often, in the fact that a package will 
look well tied, when in reality it isn’t. 
You may have decided this for yourself 
at some time, when you have departed 
for home with a bulky package that 
immediately started to uncoil and un- 
wrap and unstring itself, the minute you 
tried to cross the street. 

Some of our enterprising teachers 
have noticed the lack of wrapping 
ability and have made a class project of 
it. This plan is a very good one, as is 
evidenced by the article from Miss 
Wheeler of Montana. If the attached 
ideas are of help to teachers in the class- 
room or as individuals, then we feel that 
some good has been accomplished. 

While there are all sizes and shapes of 
things to be wrapped up and sent away, 
they all must go through the same pro- 
There are the wrapping, the 
tying, and last, the addressing. 
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cess. 
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doubt that the best 
material for packing flat objects, such as 
drawings, photographs, etc., is the cor- 
rugated cardboard, such as is found in 
photograph mailers. The corrugated 
idea keeps the cardboard light in weight 
and yet stiff. It is a big mistake, how- 
ever, to use corrugated board that has 
been mailed several times, as generally 
If its 
“backbone”’ has been broken, it is worse 
than ordinary cardboard. 

Next to the corrugated board, a stiff, 
wiry cardboard is best. 


There is no 


it has lost its original crispness. 


A piece of such 
-ardboard, put on each side of a drawing 
or photograph, will generally insure its 
safe delivery. This kirid of cardboard, 
even if it is thin, is better than the thick 
porous cardboard people often use. Not 
long ago, a publisher showed me a large 
illustration about 30 by 40 inches in 
size, that had been packed with a piece 
of this crumbly type of cardboard. It 
had cracked about a third of the way 
down, and had torn the drawing with it, 
so that the illustration was almost a 
total wreck. 

“A drawing as large as that,’’ he 
said, “should have been packed with 
either thin boxwood, or about three 
layers of light tough cardboard. 
it would have had some chance.”’ 

Another item that is often overlooked, 
is that of articles shifting about in the 
package when they start to travel. 
Where a number of photographs, for in- 
stance are sent, it always helps to fasten 
them together with clips and put them 
in a large envelope that in turn is tied 
between the mailing boards. A package 
may be perfectly safe front and back, 
and yet very weak at the edges. Such 
packages generally arrive with half of 
their contents poking a hole through 


Then 


one of the corners. It is a big help if 
drawings or photographs are tied to- 
gether with light cord before being put 
in the outside wrappings. This keeps 
them from slipping around. 
Material sent in cardboard 
should always be made stable. 


boxes 
A little 
excelsior or crumpled paper makes fine 
packing. Even ordinary newspaper, 
crumpled up and stuffed around a toy 
or novelty, will keep it from starting a 
merry-go-round inside the box. 

Uncle Sam has been handed so many 
freak bundles that lengthy explanations 
are posted in all the Post Offices. Many 
of us have never stopped to read them. 
Condensed as much as possible, they say 
that: 

“Large packages very seldom carry to 
their destination in a pasteboard box un- 
less well filled and wrapped carefully in 
several layers of strong heavy paper and 
tied securely with durable cord at both 
ends and center, with cords tied together 
where they cross. 

“ All fragile articles must be packed in 
excelsior or other suitable cushioning 
material and marked FRAGILE. 
Clothing and dress goods are best sent 
when packed in double faced corrugated 
pasteboard containers and not when tied 
into a bundle and wrapped with ordinary 
wrapping paper. 

“Sharp pointed instruments or sharp 
edged tools must have their points and 
edges protected so that they will not 
cut through their coverings. Mailable 
liquids will be accepted when packed in 
strong boxes surrounded with sawdust.” 

Many more items are covered, but 
these all center around the point that if 
any of us stop to visualize the rough 
trip that is liable to occur to the package 
in question, we can generally figure out 
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The 


keynote of good packing really comes 


the way it should be done up. 
down to two words,“ Light and Tough.” 

Next to the packing comes wrapping 
and tying. The same idea holds good 
with wrapping paper that applies to 
cardboard. Many wrapping papers are 
designed for parcels that are to go only 
from a downtown store to some man’s 
residence. This kind generally will not 
stand any kind of a postal trip. A good 
way to test it is to take a corner in each 
hand and give it a good snappy pull. If 


it rips, it is below par. Good wrapping 


paper is tough, and crackles when 
handled. 
In the illustration are shown some 


good ways to tie packages and also some 
ways not to tie them. If the cord is just 
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looped around each intersection, there 
are ten chances to one that it will slip 
apart arrives. A well tied 


package will be tied wherever the cord 


before it 


crosses, thus preventing the cord from 
itself The illustration 
also shows some professional knots and 


working loose. 


how they may be used. The “Slip 
Knot,’’ “‘Square Knot” and “Figure 
Kight Knot” are all good ones to 
learn. 


Last of our divisions, comes that of 
Next to 


satisfaction in knowing that your 


addressing. safety, there is 
some 
package has a neat, professional appear- 
mailed and when it 


It is very easy to learn how to 


ance when it is 
arrives. 
letter a simple pen or brush alphabet, 


and it comes in handy in many ways. 
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In most of the large institutions where 
no chances can be taken, employees are 
required to hand in all reports in simple 
lettering. This followed 
many hospitals, and is a big success. 
If mailed packages were all lettered, 
we would see a wonderful improvement 
in the whole system. Uncle Sam 
constantly looking for new ways to stop 


course is in 


1S 


the yearly loss of letters and packages 


and to help in their delivery. 
the best ideas is the one by which both 


One of 


letters and packages are mailed together 


as has been explained before in Tue 
ScHoot Arts. Contributors who have 
made use of this plan, have helped the 
publisher out considerably. 

Part of the illustration shows some of 
the addresses that are well made up and 
lettered, and that written. 
There is no doubt as to the ones Uncle 
Sam would prefer. 
fessional touch 
packages this year. 


some are 
Try putting a pro- 


to your Christmas 
It will be fun for 
yourself, and a pleasure to both Uncle 


Sam and the receivers of your gifts. 
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A Practical Problem 
MARY C. WHEELER 


FREQUENTLY 


our 


articles 


\ \ TE 
in the 


enormous loss of letters and packages 


see 
newspapers about 
due to bad wrapping and insufficient or 
Just the 
holidays, one of the boys came in with an 


illegible addresses. before 
exciting tale he had read in the morning 
paper. 

“Do you know,” said he, ‘‘that the 
Government statistics show a loss last 
year of about fifteen million letters 
some with money, and no way of tracing 
the sender or the person to whom they 
were sent? They say, too, that millions 
of packages were lost because strings 
came off or the paper was so poor and 
brittle that gone; 
and often the articles were actually 
falling out.”’ 

We this 
subject and talked about the necessity 


the addresses were 


became very interested in 
of care in wrapping, tying and marking. 
Then the idea came to us that 
a worth-while problem to solve and that 
we could work with our Government to 
We 
asked our high school drawing classes 
and the pupils in the upper grades to 


here was 
help in avoiding a like occurrence. 


bring an old newspaper, thirty inches of 
wrapping paper and about three yards of 


string. ‘There was considerable interest 


TS 
| MISS BERNICE COOK 
| BOULDER 
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to know what we were to do with our 
materials. 

The first thing was to crumple up the 
make a bundle. Then 
the wrapping paper was spread on the 
desk, it 
wrapped. Any surplus paper was cut 
The fact was made plain that 
any unnecessary wrapping added to the 


newspaper to 


the bundle placed on and 


away. 


weight and therefore to the expense of 
sending. When the edges were turned 
in and under, the string was put around 
(We had a slip- 
Where the string 
crossed itself it was looped under to 


and pulled together. 
knot to begin with.) 


make it firm and to keep it from coming 
off. 

We did not do this scientifically the 
first time, but our packages were quite 
firm. We are being taught by someone 
who really knows how, and the next time 
this problem comes around we'll know, 
too. 

Then came the marking—the name, 
street number, name of town and state, 
also the return which of 
course the name of the sender, with his 
street number, town and state. 

We hope this may. help our fellow 


is 


address, 


students to protect their goods from loss 
and their friends from being the losers. 
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A Christmas Scene 
HARRIET M. O’MALLEY 


WAS called on to _ substitute 
about Christmas time in a fourth 
grade which was not provided with a 
sand table. I had always used a sand 
table for the Christmas story, and had 
found a place for it as high as fourth 
grade, but this year, without a table, I 
was at first tempted to give up the idea. 
The room was provided with double 
windows, each sash set with six panes, 
three across at the sill. This furnished 
the opportunity for building our Christ- 
mas scene. 

I traced from an original design a 
three-section frame after the idea of a 
triptych which I tacked to the sash. 
Then we selected a picture of the Virgin 
and Child, one omitting magi, and 
shepherds, such as Corregio’s “‘ Holy 
Night” is suitable. We pasted this 
picture on cardboard, allowing a margin 
at the top and sides to fold over, giving 
the suggestion of depth for the stable. 
This box-like arrangement was placed 
between the panes of the first section. 
The children then built around it with 
gray stone building-blocks and placed 
twigs of greenery at the sides. The 
effect was almost more interesting than 
we could have secured on the sandtable. 
In the next window section, we arranged 
more greenery and placed the shepherds 


{ 
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For the third sec- 
tion we had the camels and magi. 


and little toy lambs. 


Before setting up the figures, we 
covered the inner side of the outer panes 
with dark blue paper on which holes had 
been made for stars. Over the manger 
scene we pricked long lines radiating 
down from the Christmas star. Tiny 
pieces of yellow paper were pasted back 
of some of the largest stars. Then in 
the second and third sections a colored 
picture of mountains was pasted over 
the dark blue as a background for the 
greenery and the figures. 

Since working out the above I have 
also thought of a way to vary the use of 
the same device. Select a winter scene, 
giving an exterior view of a house. Cut 
the door or window so it can be folded 
back. Paste this on to the inside of the 
window, opening into the 
Then select a Christmas view of the 
interior of a room—fireplace with stock- 
ings, the Christmas tree party, or little 
tots in bed. Paste this scene onto the 
inside of the storm window. Now the 
children can look through the open door 
or window (the smaller the opening the 
more effective) and see within as we used 
to gaze in our childhood through the 
magic glass in those wonderful candy- 
shop Easter eggs. 


classroom. 
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THESE WINTER NIGHTS, AGAINST MY WINDOW-PANE 


t) NATURE WITH BUSY PENCIL DRAWS DESIGNS 


OF FERNS AND BLOSSOMS 
OAK-LEAF 


AND FINE SPRAY OF PINES 
AND ACORN AND FANTASTIC VINES. 
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Good Ideas from Everywhere 


TEACHERS EVERYWHERE ARE INVITED TO SEND IN ORIGINAL IDEAS AND ALPHABETICON MATERIAL 


FOR THIS DEPARTMENT. EDITOR 


PUBLISH IT IF POSSIBLE. 


THE 


SCHOOL ARTS regrets that it does 
not have space to publish all of theinter- 
esting material sent in for the Good 
Ideas section. Those ideas that are the 
most original and the ones that give 
promise of being especially helpful, are 
generally given the preference. 


A CHRISTMAS FIREPLACE. One 
of the unusual ideas is that sent in by 
Emma C. Griffiths. Finding her Christ- 
mas program required a fireplace, and 
not having any, she set about producing 
one. She decided to place one around 
the opening of the hot and cold air 
heating system. First the iron grill was 
removed and a pile of wood placed inside 
the opening. The work 
made by the janitor and was covered 
over by brick colored crépe paper. 

The clock and the candles shown in 
the picture were pasted on the black- 
board. 
on the mantelpiece. 

The fireplace was used in a little play 
to which the children invited their 
parents. The little boy in the picture 
acted as Santa Claus. He filled the 
stockings in front of the fireplace and 
also helped distribute to the 
children. The fireplace resembled a 
real one very much and gave 
pleasure to the children. 


A CHRISTMAS TOY. November 
and December are great toy months. 
Every young craftsman has an added 
incentive in the fact that his handiwork 
can be used as a gift. 


frame was 


The vase and berries were set 


gifts 


much 


Here is one that 


IS GLAD TO CONSIDER 


ANYTHING SUBMITTED AND WILL 


HELPS FOR THE GRADE TEACHERS ARE ESPECIALLY DESIRED. 





is easy to make and yet will form a wel- 
come gift to the average boy or girl. 
Coleman G. Wysong writes: “I am 
enclosing a sketch of a ‘Bucking Bron- 
The horse is made of wall-board, 
the wheels and base of thin pine. Three 


cho.’ 


wires are needed for axles and for the 
piece from horse to axle. The whole toy 
is varnished after painting it with water 
colors. The 
figure out.”’ 


PAPER CUT-OUTS. Miss Emma 
EK. Crook of Corry, Pa., sends us some 
interesting cut-outs accompanied with a 
diagram showing how to make them. 
The verses below are pleasing and the 
cut-outs are the kind that will appeal to 
the younger artists. 


mechanism is easy to 
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Miss Crook writes thatshe found these 
very successful in the lower grades and 
that paper cutting, from her experience, 
is one of the finest forms of self-expres- 
sion for the younger artists. She cites 
the following: 

“You may talk with your pencil, 

You may talk with your pen, 

Converse very freely with all kinds of men, 

But for quiet speaking, bereft of offense 

Just sharpen your scissors, and be not too 
dense.”’ 


SOME CHRISTMAS IDEAS: Miss 
Jessie Todd, who is an enthusiast on 
Primary Work has sent in quite a num- 
ber of ideas and material. Some of the 
best have been shownin theillustrations. 
The text to accompany them is found 
below. 


CHRISTMAS BOXES: First, draw 
a square. Fold on a 16 fold and cut as 
indicated by dark lines. This makes 
the cover. Make the box part out of a 
square which is a little bit smaller, so it 
will fit inside of cover. Make a scene 
on the box out of cut paper or cut out a 
symmetrical design and paste a comple- 
mentary color in back of it. 

Some children who learned to make 
these boxes for Christmas, made some in 
the summer time, putting sailboats, 
light houses, ete., on them and filled 
them with home-made candy. They 
sold them for a dollar each at a benefit 
sale for the ‘‘ Light House for the Blind.”’ 
The boxes were attractive and sold very 
quickly. 

DECORATION FOR A ROOM AT 
CHRISTMAS. The children should 
first cut wreaths out of red circles of 
paper. Fold and cut rather quickly 
and crudely. Paste on the windows 
wherever desired. With several pieces 
of paper and a few minutes’ time 
the windows are soon decorated. The 


wreath idea may be varied by cutting a 
vandle rising from the baseof the wreath. 


ARRANGING A ROOM FOR A 
CHRISTMAS PARTY. At one time 
we found it use a 
having ugly walls for a Christmas party. 
We pasted sheets of paper 26 x 36 inches 
together until it made a huge Christ- 
mas tree. We cut this out and tacked 
it on the wall. 

Having only an hour in which to 


necessary to room 


decorate the room we cut out balls of 
red paper and pasted them against the 
green tree so that they were in good 
balance. Then we cut out balls of all 
colors and varying sizes and scattered 
them all over the tree. 

We made like 
fastened them to the walls and made 
red wreaths similar to those described 


several trees this, 


above, and pinned them between the 


trees. In an hour’s time the room 
looked very festive. The result was 
both inexpensive and beautiful. 

DECORATIVE CANDLES. Truly 
Christmas time is candle time. Christ- 
mas eve is incomplete without the 
flickering light of beautiful candles. 

E. M. Winterbourne, of the New 


Mexico State Normal School, writes: 
“Enthusiasm ran high last Christmas 

when we 

making beautiful, decorative candles. 


discovered a new way of 
The process was so simple and easy that 
even the little tots in the Training school 
were decorating candles, and the results 
were so gratifying that the college 
classes, to say nothing of several mem- 
bers of the faculty, were as busy as the 
youngsters, 
Christmas gifts. 

“T want to tell other teachers of this 
process, as it is an entirely new idea, and 


decorating candles for 
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it holds wonderful possibilities for the 
It could 
very nicely form one of the problems in 


teaching of design and color. 


an interior decorating course. 

“Valentine day, with heart designs; 
Washington’s Birthday, with hatchet 
and cherry designs; St. Patrick’s day, 
with shamrock, paddy pigs, etc.; are all 
rich with the possibilities for original 
work. 

“The materials needed are few and 
inexpensive; candles, a match, and a 
box of wax crayons or crayolas, being 
Do not try to 
use the hard pressed crayons, as these are 


the only things needed. 


not suitable. 
“As melt the 
ordinary paraffine candles, causing them 


warm weather will 
to bend over with their own weight, it is 
better to use a harder wax candle for 
finished work. For winter use, however, 
and for practice work with children, par- 
affine candles are perfectly satisfactory. 

“An alcohol lamp may be used for 
melting the wax crayons, but a small 
piece of lighted candle is really more 
The 


effect obtained from the candle flame 


satisfactory. slightly smoked 
adds to the appearance of the finished 


candle. 





Im a little MONDAY girl. | help the clothes to scrub, 

Find on my little washing board, | rub and rub and rub. 

I hang the clothes upon the line, with clethes pins make them fast 
Oh. am always very glad when Monday comes at last 


“It is best to strip the paper covers 
entirely off the wax crayons before you 
start, or they will be continually inter- 
fering with the work, and it is more 
difficult to strip them after once starting 
to melt them. 

‘After the design has been worked out, 
and you are ready to begin the actual 
process of decorating, you should hold 
the candle to be decorated in the left 
hand, and with the right hand hold the 
crayon of the desired color directly in 
the flame of the lighted candle. As soon 
as the end of the candle has softened, 
and just before it is ready to drop, rub it 
with one stroke on the candle held in the 
left hand. 
the entire surface to be covered with the 


Continue this process over 
color. Then take up the next color. 

*“ The background color may be worked 
over the entire surface if desired and the 
design worked over this, or the design 
may be worked out directly. Some of 
the most beautiful effects are obtained 
by using several colors and applying 
them in large spots over the candle, us- 
ing the darker colors first, and finishing 
up with the lighter colors. These colors 
are then blended by holding the candle 
the Keep it continually 


over flame. 


~-+ 





I am a little TUESDAY girl, 1 iron dont you see? 

¥ind never scorch a single thing. 1m careful as can be 

The lace and all the frilly things, why Mother has todo 
But Ican iron the plainer things .1 think its nice,don't you? 
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ICE BOATS MADE UNDER SUPERVISION 


moving over the flame until you have 
obtained the desired effect. 

““If you wish to use colored metalic 
bronzes in your design, it is not very 
difficult. 
brush, and 


You will need a camel’s hair 
varnish. The 
design should be painted on with the 
shellac, and the shellac allowed to stand 
until tacky. The bronze colors may 
This 


shellac or 


now be dusted on with a pounce. 


Ae. 


Lam a little FRIDAY girl. | have a cap and broom, 


For | must surely sweep the house, yes.every single room, 
Sind dust the chairs and tables, ‘till everything is clean 
Oh Friday is the cleaning day, the best Ive ever seen 
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method is more satisfactory than trying 
to mix the bronzes before applying. 


CONTENTED CRAFSTMEN. The 
picture above shows some of the Ice 
Boats made by the school 
Duluth, Minn. The artist who can 
carry out his paper ideas in some con- 


boys of 


crete form is sure to have an interesting 
time. 





1 am the girl for SATURDAY; for then s when we bake 
All sorts of cookies, pies and things and fancy kinds of cake 
Find bread and beans and patties, too! 

Oh, baking day is best of all-1 think so say. don't you? 

































































WORKING DRAWING 29 18 PAPER CUT-OUTS 
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DIAGRAMS SHOWING HOW TO MAKE THE PAPER CUT-OUTS PRINTED ON THE TWO PRECEDING 


PAGES. 


THESE ARE SIMPLE ENOUGH TO BE CUT OUT BY THE LITTLE TOTS AND CAN BE ARRANGED IN VARYING 


COMPOSITIONS. 
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DESIGNS FOR PENDANTS 


Frontispiece reproduced from “Jewelry Making and Design,”’ by Augustus F. Rose and Antonio 
Cirino, through the courtesy of the Metal Crafts Publishing Company of Providence, R. I 

















